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ABSTRACT 

Writing labs should^ have substantive rather than 
merely cosmetic effects On student vtitin^ Through a 30^ffiinute 
writing ccnfer^ncer students can improve xhe assignment at hand atid 
obtain insight into their own development as writers* Ihe writing 
instructor has three tasks during a conference: (1) to establish*^ 
focus, (2) to make a diagnosis, and (3) to teach the lessop itself. 
Establishing foctis involves specifying a student^s expectation for 
the conference a^rd^immediate need for t^ie assignment by using a form 
designed ±o elicit guch information*. Making a diagnosis differs in 
conferences that involve drafts and these iifaat do not^ ' when there is 
no draft and the student is having trouble . getting started, diagnosis 
and tefichinq begin together through a heurfl.stic dialogue. When there 
is a draft, diagnosis must determine what the student knows and does 
not know aboi]t the writing prcces?* Te-aching involves recommending 
strategies, such as organizational, syntactical > and, proofreading- 
strategies, fcr the stude^nt to use in^ later writing* The teagher 
leads the student to a fuller d^velcpment of ideas at hand or to / 
correction cf problem areas^ making sure that the .student is aware of 
successfully handling »part of the writing process* (AEA) 
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. ■ INFOHMATiON CFNTFn (f RIO) ■ . ' * 

The title of my p^er today is "Hands Off: Fostering Self-Rel i nnce ^ 
in the Writing Lab." My fundamental idea is that our ultimate goal in 
tho lab is student solfrre^liance, not.mcroly good compositions, T want 
to show how the dynamics of the writing conference in th<& lab can fo.stor 
self-reliance. > 



As wo attempt to formulate'instructional theory for tho writing lab 
it is important to recognize that this goal of self-reliance for. our 
student^3 intangible is, must be at the core of any student-centered 

pedagogy. In the Irid), we tailor our teaching techniques ^o- the needs of 
the' individual students, help them solve their problems, and than send 
them on their way. If we ' rel-successful w<j have, sooner or later with 
each student, workod ourselves out of a job, . * • 

We know, of course, and wish our students kn^w better, that the 
writing lab is not an editing sefrvice. A writing lab must have^subst.an- 

• • ■ ' A ^ 

tive rather than merely cosmetic/ effect on student writing. But the 
idea of self-reliance goes beyond this: Mvhat the student learns in the 
'lab\must be transferable to future writings. To be truly student-oriented/ / 



. , . 1. at) instructors jnust see ^helr. students as persons who are in the proces^^'^ 
^ not simply of writing one two papers, but of becoming effective \^rtlcrs, 

\j) The work done in a writing conference becomes more important than Xxs 
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speci^tj liroduct. The way wo manage the writing conforonco itself is one 
key to accomplishing this kind of lasting teaching. 

Tho best thing about teaching in a lab situation, it seems to me i'^ 
the' precise arid sdnsitfve focus we can establish with ofich writer in the 
one-to-one sotting o/\ conference. Such individual i;7,nt ion is what makes 
th© lab so valuable, especially for students who feci lost or insecure ijr 
a rog^Jlar classroom or who -are at an educational disadvantage in a college 
or universit;)f in tho first place. Yet, this individual attention can fool 
those inexperienced writers into thinking that someone else will take care 
of their writing problems for them, quickly,' because th® paper is due 
next hour. 

n 

We've all been admonished not to do the students' work for them. *We 
try not to. My experience is that aespito ,Our best 'intentions, the prob- 
lem of students becoming dependent upon a center's staff for either direc- 
tion or editing is a real one. I'm sure you've met the gorgeous, broad- 
shouldered, soft-spoken football player who makes his first appearance in 
the lab long after mid- terms. He's had a lot of trouble with his knees 
this year, so he hasn't been able to do much work in English class, and 
he's behind by three or four essays now. The t^pacher doesn't really under- 
stand him. But he''s heard that you're rpally good at outlines, so if vou 
could just take a Jook at these assignments .... Or there's xhc lovciv 

« 

young woman with long hair who comes in late on a Priday afternoon. She 
has five or six gold chains' arranged in the neckline of her silk s]i*lrt 
and very long eyelashes. She gently slides her rouijh draft in front of 
you and waits, responding t^o questions with smiles, poilts and shrugs. 



Somotimos it'seoms easier just to help these students than to try to 

teach thorn, doesn't itf 

/ [ ' • 

But our job i£ to teach, and unless the helf) we give a student lasts 
beyond the imjnediate crisis- oi7^tlic paper at hand, we aren't really doing 
anybody nny service at all. The issue, then, j s how can we teach efiec- 
tivoly in a writing center ,/ where we usually see students spoi^dically , 
when they are under tremeh^oys pressure to' get througli a specific assign- 
ment? How can wo conduct a writiftg conference So that we do more than 
apply band-aids? How do we start yo build self-reliance in our students? 



I tell the pq^er tutors at o\ar center: Begin by putting do\m your 
pencil and taking a deep bre/ith. Tlio "hands off" in'junction in^my title 
is meant literally. From the first visit student writers must be given 

4 ■ '■ " 



primary rosponsibi^lity for wli^^t happens to their writing in the lab. A 
clear initial statitiment of t^is is nonverbal. The paper — a draft, a 
gradtid composition that neqd? revision, or just an assignment sheet ready 

/ ■ ; ^ ■ ' 

for TXotQS or aji. outline — / should be in front of the student, not ,the 



teacher.. Thof student doQ's the* writing % it. The student, not the 
teacher, roafcls aloud frpm it. Pm risking over-simplification here, but 



these littlfe ph)^sical a,djustmenta)^ca^i hmke a world of dS.fference, After 
all, the familiar way of getting help on a ^)nper, or on anything, Teally, 



is for tHc helper to/^"fix things." . It^s J ike going to the doctor or 

* / • 

<, ■ / 

taking your .car inyb the shop. But in the sotMngy*ve just described, 
the person askingyfor help is going to do the fixing. 



Thii^ wriliny cunfcMencc -can be auywhtj^e Iron JO miMutt*:^ to an hour 

\ / 

long: In my experience in tho lab thirty minutes seems to be the ideal 

length. It f^ivos onoftj>h time to focu^ on ono mnjcu- nnd scvcm'hI Icss<>r 

issues. Beyond tliat both the student and teacher tend to become tired and 

distracted. In apprbciably less than thirty minutes there is^not enough 

time to cf>tnl)Ush tlic Tocus and Rapport " needed for an erfectivc teaching; 

session. However, if the student conies into the l^h regularly and stays 

and writes for a while, several shorter conferences may 'be the most help- 

J ) 

ful approa(^h. The model 1 will discuss here is the 30-ininute one, the 
one most familiar and natural to mo 1 am assuming ^that in considering 
my suggestions you will adapt thorn to the setting of youi^\/n lab. 



l\nhat can or should we do in these thirty minutes? In essence, tw^ 
things^ — ' help students improve the assignment at hand and give them some 
insight into their o\m developfiient as writers. Both of theso imply speed- 
ing- that development along. Our chief aids in this arc tlie immediacy and 
.^ndividuali 7.ation that writing lab instruction offers. Immediacy gives 
us the^advantage of ^conversational exchan^ge with students about thQir 
writing. Individualization gives us the advantage of teaching to speciViQ. 
needs in a problem-solving manner. But before wc can get to the problem- 
solving lesson of a conference we have to figure out what its content 
shoujd be. In other words, there is considerable work to be done before 
wo actually begin teachang in the familiar sense of tljie term, ^ 

For the sake of discussion let me divide the teacher ^^ work in tlic 
conference into three tasks, eafcli making tl)c next possible. The tlireo arc 
establishing focus, making a diagnosis, ni^d teaching tlie lesson itseli'. 



\ 

Today 1 want to talk priniarily iibout tUo early tocusmp^ staple ot a coii- 
fcrcncc because I see it as often neglected yet crucial to the laryer 



issue of fost (M- i nj> sc H'- re 1 i auce . It is cr\irinl bee:iu<^e tlie ]>r(HM**;s I 



which ^voYocus on the students' needs and togetlier establ i sh priorities 
becomes a model for what thoy can do anotlier time on their own. 



The I'ocusinj.^ process boj^ins wijlh the studont^s concerns. We ytho 
instructors must determine two things quickly: first, what the student 
expect5> from th(^ conferenc<t, and second, what the student wants to acpom 
plish in the writing; task at hand. Pinning tliese issues do\sn-t^ui be 
the hardest part of. the conference, especially with Students who arc new 
to the lab. It would sometimes be easier to skip this phase, jump in 
and start fixing tlie paper up^ But then what would be gained, beyond a 
somewhat better composition? 



So resist the temptation to, jump in, and iirstead, let the student 
do most of the talking in tlie'~>^arly minutes of your qonferehcc. Here 



aj\d later we have to remember to keep our own hands off as much as possitrle, 
It is just too easy to make false assumptions abovit what tlie student is 
or sliould attempting m a writing, 

t 4 ■ 

At the center where I work, which Is fpr students enrolled in the 
Educational Opportunity Program at the University of Washington, wc use 
a half-page form to facilitate the beginning of a conferencfb, (Soo Figure 
One) IVe adapted it from n ftUNY /Buffalo form picked up at a confetence 
a few years ago, and wo may never stop tinkering witli it. The form asks 
Students to write down what thoy want us to help them with. They fill 
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out the top two linos oncl the Icft-haiuj side of the form before tlic cotv - 
forbncc start?. Thi5; procofluro i <^ a crucial first -step in their takinf> 
respoi)sibi Uty for w^iat will }>u on duriuj: the conirrencc, The forms ;il^o 
provicle a record of the teadhcr^s perceptions of the conference activities 
filled in at later stajjes of the conference. Wo use them t<j collect 
attendance data as well, llie lower left corner indicates class status, 
counselor^ and first languagc-^as well as^wliiether tlic student alroiuly liad a' 
draft and how much time we spent in conference. 

' ' t . . . \ 

The brief process^of putting a hcl\ request in writing .is important 
in t1\e growth of self-reliance Ijecause it makes students think about' what 
they want in the conference and in their writing. It allows the^n to 
establish priorities; it produces. a langible statement of purpose, and 
it ^provides a tiny moment of additional practice at putting thoughts into 
writing. Incidenta^lly , we have staunchly resisted using a cfiecklist on ^ 

these forms, operating on the theory that a menu-like list of potential 

\ 

problems would be too tempting. Both we and the students would want to ' 
check off everything.^ Besides, the students '-o^^m phrosing-of a problem 
can tell us more than a checkmark. Even if they write something seemingly 
useless, t^ey have given us important information — that they don'' t know 
what they want or need. ^ 

K 

So the valu(? of tlie written help rccpiest is the thinking process M 
stimulates, a process that can help foster' sclf-rcli^ince \n the student 
writer. Last year i\t our center we found that students we snw more thnn 
three or four tiiiioS during a 10-weok quart or 'made more s])cci fic and accu- 
rate requests for \\Glp on their lotjfv forms. 1 won't pretend iimoconcc 



in this— aftor tho first few conferences I insist that a student be 
specific on the form before we bep,in tnlkinp. about tho ]^nj^cr. And 1 
would obviously be hard-))ressed to ar};uc that the lorm alone js )csj>un- 
sible for more sophisticated help requests, /But I am convinced that it • 
is a useful teachings tool because it cncpurap.cs students to become more 
aware of ihemseLves within the confeicnce and the writing, })rocess. 

( 

It would, of course, be naive to contend that students always know 

what is going wrong with their papers. From inexperienced writers wlio 

have little concept of audience, much less rhetorical stancij^^, the most 

common pl6as for help have to do with surfac.e features such as coimnas 

or verbs. Once the instructor sees the paper, n much more basic issue 

may become evident, such as misinterpretation of the assignment or in- 

t 

adequate development of a thesis tliat may or may ncn be stated- Such • 
issues >fi>uld take priority over punctuation errors . When we get into 
tho diagnostic pliase of the conference we sometimeV-discdver that we 
need to change the student *s perception of t^ie 'paper. One might then 
argu^^at the ''hands off injunction jio longer applies. Wo are after 
all intervening and suggesting changes in the writing, sdfcetimes quite 
substantial changes. Instead, I would say that I mean ''hands off" only 
literal 1)>^- We make the suggestions; it's up to the students to carry 
them put , . , 

But before we start the second and third stages, diagnosing ^nd 

maHing suggestions, we need . informataon beyond the student ' s expectat i olis 

* 

of the conference. WJuit does -the student hope'' to acGOm))lish in the 
writing? I*m choosing my^ words careful ly^ here because 1 want to divide 



r 



this ixloa oT accompl i sliing in two. First, we must know the purpose , of 
the paper. We >^^«vo to find out what tho nssip^nmont is, Tt is helpful 
to hear Iho student's response to the assij^nnienl orally, so that we have 
sonTOthing to build on if there is no draft, or something to measure the 
paper against if there is a draft. The sccontfl thing we need to know i:^ 
what the student has been working on- and worrying ahoiit — wliile 
writing: commas? verbs? transitions? adding detail? This information 
tells us not just' what to look for in the paper^ but als<j how much the 
student knows about his or her own writing processes. It usually provides- / 
a foundatic^n for the rest of the^ conference and, when /necessary, clues 
for helping the student get past a writing block. 

As we move to diagnosis, I probably need to distinguish between 

A 

conferences that involve a drafA and those that don't. If there 15 no 
draft, the diagnostic and teaching phases of the conference probably both 
begin as soon as .we start discussing the j)urpose of tl\e paper. Diagnosis: 
stydent is having trouble getting started. Prescription: a heuristic 
dialogue. A similar dialogue is useful when there is a draft, but the 
draft misses the point of the assignment. Following tho ^Haands off'' 
dictum is tricky in a conversation like this, ^But remember that the paper 
that results must be the student *s owti: Wo should take the role of a 
catalyst, using questions to stimiH-ate the writer's tliouglits. If we see 
ourselves^ as catalysts, it becomes easier not to make assumi^jlions about 
whei^e the student's ideas may b^ J^eading and easier not t'o impose ourselves 
upon those ideas. 



PRir 
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Frequently the assignment itself is not very "clear, and wo have to 
ask a nnmbcr of questions about the conlcxt in wVirl) it was p^iven, T 
try to guide students to discover the appropriate response thcnisclves. 
Rephrasing the question and drawing analogies are preferable to saying, 
*'No, what you should liave done is . . Once they realise wlial an 

assignment is asking for, many students can quick J y summarize a still ^ 
unwritten paper, vSometimes five or ten minutes of conversation in a 
conference will- result in a clear thesis statement, oral or written, 
when liours of , struggle the night before would not- The self-reliance 
issue is clear here. The students discover that they do in fact have 
something valuable to say, that they can respond t:o the assignment. 

In some conferences this heuristic process alone could be the major 
lesson taught, for the dialogue provides a model for deciphering any 
assignment. We should make the conversation an explicit model, explaining 
that students can learn to do this kind of questioning for themselves. 
Self-reliance. ^ * 

; 

As I suggested a moment ago, when there is a draft of a paper, we 
have to find out and pay careful attention to wl\at the student tells us 
she has been working on. First of all, on-te we start reading we want to " 
be able^tp provide positive reinforcement if. the student has been success- 
ful. If the stucfent 1ms been working hnrd on verb tenses mid there arc 
very few problems now, great, let him know he's, done well. Tliere may he 
dangling modifiers or confuse^! relative clauses, or no thesis, but bcfoj\» 
we deal with them, let's let. tlie student know where ho^s met with some 
success. "^Secondly, letting the student i^uide the confcvvencc tliis way c 
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.actually save time. I-or instance^ a paper may liavo mistakes in it that 
the student already knows about and can fix. Once we're sure this is the 
case, we can turn our al.lcnliun to other luoMvms. }>iohlcmr. ino^t lik< ly 
of greater substance. . * , 

As wc begin diagnosing, a draft, i we arc genuinely interested in ^ 

fostering self-reliance, we must listen carefully to the student-. Unless 

a paper is just completely wrong-headed, most of the time most of what the 

student has worked out will h6 acceptable, maybe even good. The student 

needs to know that. Then we can move from what iii working to what isn't, 

and, with the student's help, try to find out why it isn't. And that is / 

one of the' key benefits of working in a conference situation, I think: 

finding out why something isn't working, not just saying what isn't. 

< 

In this light, much more could be said about the diagnostic process 
and the 'teachipg tliat follows it, .but I would just like to make a few 
comments about how we tan structure the later parts of the writing con- 
ference with the goal of sclf-reliancy in mind, 

y , - 

rirst of all, we need to remember the "hands off dictum and rcsisi 

the temptation to grab a pencil and start editing. Most papers, especially 

early in the term, will need work on a ntfrn^ber o^f problems. In one uritii-ig 

• . / 

conference we can hoj)c to tackle one qf them thorouglWy and a cou]')le (5r 

* 

others .tangentially.- The trick, then, is to figure out' the crucial pi-oblc:>rii 
a student is having on a given .draft and nddress it. Miat is the r\\\u ' 
tiling keeping the studcjit from succeedi!ig? That's wliat the fociisin;: 



procQSS has boon all about, getting us. rbady to decide .thi>s- . Befpre w 
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can Ttecddc' which arc ba^sji^c issues^ we nccJ to have sooi/the paper a:^ a 
whole, dercrmined whelJ\oi^ jt Accomplishes what its' author hopes it does, 
and dec i.ilcd v%'hcthcx jnethairicaj TJaws j^csul I froiu mistakes or rroiu pattvins 
of error that neeil further, diagnosis . Ooiii^; aU this takes a little^ t imd. ' 
Try not. to be afraid of. t lie silence: ' - " '^^ * " *• 



Second, the lessoii we design must have ?f[^pl i cat Tons • hc/ond 11)0 pai)or 

at hand.. For example — if missing exposi t ory m/itcrio^l , is generated during 

* . ■ * . •. 

i the conference, the teacher can make the stude^vt aware of ihe heuMstics v 
used to develop th© material and provi de notes -pn that prcftess as we;!!-.. 
Should leaps in ?:^easoni.ng become^ evident oy support r6r a*.ps^int be deemed • 
inadequate, questions caii be jotted, in the margin for' J-at-e^xv contemplation. 
Another good technique is to pojnt -out a better developecj paragrajVli else- 

. ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■- 1 

where in 'the paper or in a t.G?ct as.a model. • . ' - • . 



•V 



Providing models separate fYo\w the immediate problems can be quite 

r * ... / ' ^ • 

valuable with senteiT^e- level, problems because we can teach the student^ how 

■ ■ ••■ ■ : ' . ^' > ■ / • 

to edit \^ithout dx).ing it^ for .them. The teacher can \vrite o\\t sentences \f 
' that ifrtiatate an trxor 0t syptacti c di ff icul ty' in a niore obx^ious way^and , 

Vise those seiitenc-es -.to v'i^'^onitrate hojv and why the.problejn can be corrected, 

■ ■ "... . ^ • . 

Somctimes 'it i^ noc-essary t'o ^each the prinoiplc)? involved, sometimes' only 

••■ ' ■ " - ' ' 7 ^ 

"to refresh* the student ' s\memor^.V Ol ten handouts can provide charts or 

model s-*for corrections, sentence cofi^l(lfl^iYg , > punctuati y^at terns and the 

■ like. With tlio samj)le, s<^ntenc6s or a* handoutt as a' guide, the student can - 

return to tl^e paper atid make the. correct ilorls-l At "fi rsi * students nCc' \o . 

b,f shown wliere tlieir Errors are, but ns yd)*e tci^m- progresses / we try to in' 

increasing.ly less specific l^cause t!u^y.Jiav.e to lea>,n to spot tlieir ' • 

errors J-^e fore they cnn correct the.m/-' Sol f rc^l i a.Kco ! \ yt: 
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Finally, -tli^ last few minutes of the conference nro* vary important. . 
Mhat are we sending** the student away with? A new thesis statement, an 
outline, a handout on punctuating^ suhordinate clauses? Above nil we should 
have provided a vivid impression of what it feels like to $olve a Com:>lo of 
writing pro^^lems. The writing conference record form can be useful again 
'here. The right-hand side asks the tej^cha:r lo summar i zc v^tho conK^nt of the 
conference and, most importantly, ^^hHiat strtitegic!^ wcro rccoimnended' for the 
student to use after he/sho left?'^ It can be' very helpful for tlie student 
to hoar how those question^ arc answered. At the end of each session I try 
to suggest three areas for the student to work on — ' one orgajiizat j^onal , 
one syntactical, and the third, a proofreading strategy. These are an 
implicit assignment for avoiding or dealing with the same problems in the 
next paper. ^ * 

The 'point 1 want.^to leave you with is that student self-reliance is 
nurtured by the interaction of the conference. The teacher does not tell 
the studeiit what to do. Together they discuss the material, the teacher 
for the most part asking questions, responding thoughtfully, rcphrasang for 
clarification, asking another question. Thus the instructor leads the sUf- 
dent to fuller development of the ideas at hand or correct4on of problem 

St 

nxe^s, a3ways> building on what the student knows or lias already ^iccom- 
plished. The conversation — ■ the conference itself ^ — becomes an exj^licit 
mode J for what the student can do later, alone* Maybe ]iot next time, l>ut . 
maybe the 'time after that. The important 'thing is that the stude^it is aware 
.of successfully handling part of tlie writing process: 
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The form below is used to facilitate' and record writing conference activity at 

the Unive^sit^y of Washington/ 8 Educational Opportunity Program Instructional Center,* 

Uses: Student m^kcs written request for asfiii^tnncc. 
T' Teacher rec^ords p^rceVtionc ,^ nctivitios, rocommerida tions . 
'Form serves as attendance record. 



WRITING CONFERENCE RECORD 
^ ^ r- y 

Natne: 



Origin of Writing Tftrek: 



7^ 



Courae 



Writer: What do you want the instructor 
to help you with in this writing con- 
ference? If there is more'^than one 
thing, list in order of importance- ^ 



OflFFICE USE OJ^tY 
Lang^^ ^ .... .. ,_ 




» Time 



Date: 



Instructor 



Due date 



Length 



Teacher: What were the specific problems 
of this student that surfaced during* thie^ 
' cQr\f eVenCQ? 



How did you deal th '""them? 



^'That. strategics wero recommended for the' 
writer to use- after he/she left? 



Initials . 



Does the student have a draft? 

Nb Dtaft — Draft — Graded Draft 



V-.-^" ■•-■*i^flt\>ie6 '.turn. ft. fom used at^ 



